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THE BRIDGE AT SAINT MARGARETHEN. 


CHAPTER L 

After years of complicated and secret negotiations with the SS hierarchy, including Colonel 
Otto Wedemyer in charge of the Judenkommando, Colonel Franz Weber, head of the SS 
Economic Division, Adolf Eichmann, the Foreign Ministry, the Abwehr, Heirich Himmler and 
indirectly even Hitler himself, Rudolf Kasztner a Hungarian Zionist and a band of assorted 
Hungarian Jewish characters (Bandi Grosz, Hansi Brand and others), succeeded in trading Jews 
for Swiss franks, gold and jewelry. The “Kasztner train”, as it later became known, carrying the 
Jews to freedom, ultimately crossed over from the Bergen-Belsen concentration camp, located 
in Germany, to Switzerland. A series of the negotiations took place at the bridge at 
Saint Magarethen on the Swiss border. There were numerous other contacts with the Nazis prior 
to this, and at the same time as the ovens at Auschwitz were spewing their ugly smoke in the air, 
mind boggling as it may seem, Kasztner and some of his cohorts traveled with impunity from 
Budapest, in the company of high ranking SS and Gestapo officers, between Istanbul, Madrid, 
Geneva, Aleppo, Portugal, Germany and Austria. 

Here is the story of this unique, rarely publicized and hardly remembered transaction. It may 
be difficult to believe that it took place during the Holocaust. All the facts, dates, statistics and 
names of participant’s are documented from Nazi, Soviet and America archives released after 
the war, some of it most recent. This strange exchange, unknown to me at the time, by pure co¬ 
incidence, deeply touched my life and may have even saved it. The story you are about to read, 
left a deep scar on my very soul, indelible until the end of my days. I became intertwined, 
inadvertently, by pure chance, with part of this strange chapter of the Holocaust. 


Originally, the Kasztner-group were to go to Palestine, but Eichmann opposed the idea 
because of the obligations the Nazis had to the Mufti of Jerusalem. On June 10,1944 as the 
trains were rolling with the Jews of Hungary toward Auschwitz, while tens of thousand already 
turned to ashes and smoke, Kasztner was allowed to go to his home town of Cluj (a large city in 
Transylvania). He brought back to Budapest 388 people, including members of his own family 
and friends. They and other candidates of the Kasztner-group were put in to a makeshift camp on 
Columbus Street, in Budapest, guarded by the SS. 

In the end, 1,684 persons took the train from Budapest to Bergen-Belsen. Who selected the 
passengers? The answer- a small- committee headed by Kasztner and other Jewish leaders. 
Eichmann originally demanded $200 per head, then $500. Kurt Becher, a one time 
commissioner of Concentration Camps, a real con-man, who was in Hungary at the time as a 
provider of horses for the SS, asked $2,000 and ultimately settled for $1,000. To rescue 1,684 
people required something like 7 million Swiss Francs. The amount was to be paid in foreign 
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currency, in pengo (Hungarian money), and in gold and jewelry. One hundred fifty people 
bought their places, because there was a ransom price, but the vast majority on the trai " d,d 
have the necessary funds. Rich people had to pay for the others. A special committee handled 
the money matters. Kasztncr was not included. On June 20, three suitcases with thc-moncy, 
jewelry, gold, shares of stock and gold watches were handed over. According to Kasztner 
himself, the heads of the families of some fifty individuals had paid large sums directly to 
Becher who collected double since they were also included in the 1,684. 

Representatives of ail communities, trends, opinions, ages, and origins were-included on this 
train. There was the extreme anti-Zionist Hasidic Rabbi of Szatmar, Joel Teitelbaum, and his 
whole court - rescued by the Zionist Kasztner - leaders of the Orthodox and Neologue 
communities, Zionists of all hues, members of Zionist youth movements, Polish and Slavic 
refuges, and ordinary Hungarian Jews who had managed to comer Kasztner or some other 
member of the committee and make their case. A group of Orthodox leaders had been included 
by von Fdlop Fraudiger, a titled Hungarian Jew, who bribed Dieter Wisliceny, an SS Jewish 
affaires adviser”, for that purpose. Some people who didn’t belong to any of these categories 
jumped on the train or sneaked onto it and became part of this Noah s Ark . 

The train left Budapest on June 30. When it was stopped near the Hungarian-Austrian border, 
where it could head either to Auschwitz or westward. Panic struck, Teitelbaum and his clique 
sent off desperate picas for someone to rescue them - and them alone- but the decision was in 
Eichmann’s hands. What made him send the train to Bergen-Belsen is not clear, but the decision 
must have come at least in part from further up the ladder - either from the Gestapo chief, 
Heirich Muller or Himmler himself. On July 8 the train reached Bergen-Belsen. 


There were numerous other instances when the SS confiscated property, extorted money and 
other valuables in exchange for Jewish life in Hungary'. Some promises were kept, some were 
not but without a doubt it was done with the tacit agreement of high Nazi authority-. After 1942 
even Reichs Fiirer SS Himmler made some clumsy attempts to reach the West. Believing in t eir 
own propaganda, as strange as it may sound, that, a connection to the West could only be made 
with the help of Jews. After all they were supposed to be the ones who controlled the banks, the 
news media. Hollywood and most of the infrastructure in America. Wasn’t Roosevelt not 
Rosenberg and Jewish? This sounds silly now, but at the time, in the twisted minds of the Nazi 
criminals, it was quite plausible. To paraphrase Josef Goebbels, propaganda minister of the 
“1000 Year” Reich: “If one repeats a big lie enough times it will become the truth . 


There were isolated instances, some small influential groups, or more important, and above 
all, wealthy individuals were able to escape the Final Solution by paying exorbitant ransoms. 
But a train load of 1,684 Jews? To Switzerland? You have got to be kidding! 

Believe me, this stunt could only be performed by Hungarian Jews. It is not a simple task to 
try to describe them at length, but even more difficult to do it in a few short sentences, but le 
me try Just look at this diversified talent, a truly special group, that produced the father of 
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the H- bomb, Edward Teller, the “midwives” to the atom bomb, Leo Szilard and Jeno 
Wigner, the savior of millions of mothers. Dr. Semmel weiss, a fabulous author and play write, 
Ferenc Molnar. Look at Hollywood? What would it be without Adolf Zukor and George Cukor, 
without Mike Curtiz, Tony Curtis and Bela Lugosy, the original Count Dracula? According to 
my mother, Bela used to rock me on his knees when I was two years old. He was from my home 
town of Matezsalka. And how about the uncrowned king of con-men in all the world, a 
Hungarian impostor, a character known as Ignatius Timothy Trebitsch Lincoln. He was the only 
foreigner ever to be elected to the British Parliament and the only Hungarian ever to become the 
Abbot of a Buddhist monastic order. Bom, Isaac Trebitsch, the son of a well-to-do lumber 
merchant, he was slated for the rabbinate in his youth. If he was the uncrowned king of con, 
Ignatz Strassner, the captain from Kopenick, as he was called endearingly sometimes, certainly 
had to be the Crown Prince. His favorite disguise was the uniform of a Hungarian cavalry 
officer. Looking and acting the part, his targets were the manufacturers of harness and saddlery. 
He was willing to place large orders if his palms were greased properly. The crowning 
achievement of his career was when he pretended to be the illegitimate son of the Archbishop of 
Esztergom, who was not quite certain to keep him quiet up or to throw him out. Strassner 
sponged on his Eminence’s hospitality and indecision for weeks. If there could be a prince 
consort, that would be Ignacz Strassnoff, international con-man, specializing in fleecing the 
Catholic Clergy . He posed as the nephew of the Archbishop of Eger and chief financial agent of 
the church. Producing authentic-looking credentials in Latin, pouncing on one diocese after the 
other, uncovering nonexisting shortages. He shook down one bishop after another. His work of 
art was his coup at Zagreb in Croatia. After the Bishop refused to pay a bribe, he formally 
dethroned him, and sent him to do penance in the monastery at Karlovac. With the Bishop out, 
he pulled the most outrageous spoof of his career. He auctioned off the Bishopric among the 
Monsignori of Zagreb and appointed the highest bidder to the seat. By the time it was 
discovered, he was safely in Paris, where he comfortable retired with his ill gotten fortune and 
lived happily ever after. 

For the more serious side, just try to think about contemporary music without Eugene 
Ormandy, George Szell, George Solti, Fritz Reiner, and music you could not record, at one time, 
without the long playing record, invented by Peter Goldmark. Of more contemporary vintage, 
take the fonder and CEO of Intel, Andy Grove, or the multi- billionaire, philanthropist, George 
Soros, both of them survivors of the Holocaust. Let us not forget Tom Lantos from California, 
the only survivor ever to be elected to the House of Representatives. I probably left out dozens, 
or more, but this is simply to demonstrate the uniqueness an diversity of the Hungarian Jews. 

After the middle of the 1800's assimilation was rampant in Hungary. Yiddish was a strange 
and unknown language to the average middle class Hungarian Jew in Budapest. There were 
wealthy industrialists who bought titles and became Barons, some who owned large estates 
They became prominent in the international world of banking and achieved prominence in the 
civil service. They far exceeded their numbers in the professions, chiefly law and medicine. Off 
course there were restrictions, called “numerus clausus”, a quota, based on percentage, placed 
on the number of Jews admitted to the Universities. It staid in effect even after the Jews fought 
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valiantly, with distinction, in World War I. They wanted to be Hungarians and proud of it. 

Some even entered the Hungarian Military Academy and became professional soldiers. My own 
great uncle was one of two Jewish generals in the Austro-Hungarian Army and my grandfather 
was the superintendent of the only Hungarian Mint in Kormotzbanya. Antisemitism wasn’t 
absent by any means, but in a good old Jewish tradition it was overlooked or down played. 
With this background to my story it will be somewhat easier, for the uninitiated, to better 
understand how and what happened in Hungary from 1942 to 1944. We all said it over and over 
again, it can’t happen here, after all we are Hungarians, some of us tracing our ancestry back 
hundreds of years in this country. We were assimilated,- modem-, not like the Jews from the 
East, who spoke some sort of a twisted, mongrel German. They were the ones with the side 
curls, dressed in the strange costumes of the middle ages. This sounds shameful now, but the 
Nazi “unter mench” propaganda found fertile ground even among the Jews of Hungary 

There were 400,980 Jews in the so called “Trianon Hungary” prior to 1941. (The treaty of 
Trianon- a small town outside of Paris- mutilated Hungary following her defeat in WWI). After 
the Germans “rewarded” Hungary, between 1938 and 1941, with some of the lost territory, the 
number of Jews grew to 725,007. You may add to that the 61,548, converts to Christianity. In 
1940, after the Jews could no longer serve in the regular Armed Services, Jewish labor battalions 
were set up and that numbered about 52,000. Hungary joined Germany on June 27,1941 in the 
attack of the Soviet Union. Roughly 40,000 of the labor battalions were sent to the Ukraine. 
Some 5,000 returned in 1943. The rest were killed, mostly by Hungarian and German troops, or 
starved and beaten to death. The net result was that young Jewish men were simply not there 
when the onslaught on the Hungarian Jewry started in earnest in 1944. Unfortunately there was 
never any organized resistance. A group of valiant Zionists, underground fighters from Palestine, 
were parachuted in to Hungary. They were caught almost instantly, incarcerated and later 
executed. Kasztner turned cold shoulders to these brave souls, never even visited them in jail. 
The best known of them was a beautiful, young Hungarian girl named Hannah Szenes. 


After actively being involved in the war, on the side of Nazi Germany, on the Eastern front, 
the new government of Laszlo Bardossy decided to deport those Jews who could not prove 
Hungarian citizenship. About 18,000, mostly Hungarians but lacking proof, were deported to the 
German occupied Ukraine, to the area of Kemenets Podolsky. On August 27-28,1942,14,000- 
16,000 Hungarian Jews and several thousand local Jews were machine-gunned by the SS, 
Ukranian collaborators and Hungarian snipers. There were many anti- Jewish laws passed from 
that time on by the Government and restrictions became more severe with every new one. 
Ownership of property was denied, Jewish doctors could only treat Jewish patients, practically 
all avenues of earning a living was ultimately closed. Wearing of the yellow Jewish Star became 
mandatory, then came the curfew and finally life was restricted to the confines of the Ghetto. 
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On March 19, 1944 the Germans suddenly decided to occupy Hungary. Nazi Germy’s fortunes 
of war turned pretty sour by the spring of 1944. In need of the railways, the railroad cars and the 
highways leading towards Russia and the Balkans. It all happened swiftly and things started to 
go downhill fast for the remaining Jews of Hungary. The landing in Normandy, “D” day, was on 
June 6 th and to any sane observer the defeat of the Nazis by October was a forgone conclusion. 
Sensing that the end was near the Hungarian Regent, Miklos Horthy declared an armistice on 
October 15, abdicated on the 16 and the leader of the Arrow Cross, Ferenc Szalasi became the 
head of the newly formed regime. A few hours after it was announced on the radio, the Arrow 
Cross Party took power and the Army pledged allegiance to Szalasy. 

The “Final Solution” started in earnest well before that. It began in the provinces when the 
first train left for Auschwitz on April 28,1944. Between May 14 and July 7, German figures 
show that 437,000 were deported, of that number, 327,750, children, old people, mothers with 
children, were murdered, almost instantly, according to the post-war testimony of Rudolf Hess, 
commandant of Auschwitz. Twenty two members of my family are included in that number. 

May God rest their souls. 

There were 250,000 Jews left in Budapest, plus the survivors of the labor battalions, hiding as 
civilians, also converts and some with assorted phony Swiss and Swedish papers. By the end of 
November, 1944 the Soviet troops were inside of Hungary, the provinces were cleared of Jews 
but the deportations had to continue and the time came for the Jews of Budapest. Train transport 
was at a short supply by the end of November, so the trip to the Austrian border had to be 
negotiated on foot. Many thousands died in the long forced marches, dead bodies littered the 
road side. The Soviet troops were knocking on the door of Budapest by December, and at the 
end of the month the city was practically encircled. After hand to hand fighting with the German 
Army, the Hungarian regulars and the Arrow Cross, the city fell in early February. All the 
bridges over the Danube were blown by the retreating Germans. 

The Swiss Ambassador, Charles Lutz, and Raul Wallenberg, the scion of a famous Swedish 
family, issued phoney, sometimes forged protective passes, trying to save the remnants of the 
Hungarian Jews in Budapest. According to the latest documents released, Wallenberg was 
probably sent to Hungary by the War Refugee Board, a noble gesture, too little-too late, by 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, at the insistence of Henry Morgenthau Jr. That is most likely the 
reason he was arrested by the Russians, they thought him to be an America spy. Figures differ 
wildly. There is no dispute that both of these gentleman, Mr. Lutz and Mr. Wallenberg, have the 
highest place in the annals of the “Righteous Gentiles”, but according to documents uncovered 
recently, Mr. Lutz probably saved more lives then Wallenberg. We can safely discount the 
fictitious 100,000 to a few thousand. Even if one possessed a so called “Schutz Pass”, it was like 
playing Russian roulette with your own life. One could have gotten shot easily, on the spot, with 
one of those passes in hand. 

The Swiss and Swedish ” protected houses” in the Budapest ghetto only guaranteed that you 
could enter it but leaving was an other matter. You did that at the risk of your life. Staying alive 
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was purely at the whim of some roaming SS or crazed Hungarian Arrow Cross irregular. 
Shootings in Budapest was common, the streets were littered with bodies covered with brown 
wrapping paper. One of the favorite execution grounds of the Arrow Cross was the banks of 
the Danube. After the shooting, the corpses just fell in to the icy water, coloring the 
Blue Danube red. 

The ghetto was closed on December 10. A huge number of Jews, possibly as many as 100,000 
were killed by the Arrow Cross regime. On December 27 Budapest was completely encircled by 
the Soviets. Even before, starvation was spreading. Hundreds of thousands of Hungarians also 
suffered from it but they had lived on relatively adequate rations before and had easier excess to 
food, than the beleaguered Jews, who had been on starvation diet for month. Children died by 
the thousands, and adults followed. Horses, rats, everything remotely edible, was eaten. 

A gruesome picture indeed.. 

Now let me get back to Bergen-Belsen and the Kasztner- group. After demanding trucks and 
tractors, on top of the ransom money from the Jewish negotiators in Switzerland, the American 
government refused to even hear of the new demands. This wasn’t the time to antagonize the 
Soviets, already deep in the heart of Europe. Nevertheless the exchange was finally made and on 
December 6,1944, and after six month of internment, the Kasztner train finally crossed over to 
Switzerland. The Szatmar Rebbi and his entire entourage were whisked within hours from 
Switzerland to Brooklyn, their feet hardly touching the ground. The rest of the 1,684 were put up 
in cheap, sparsely furnished hotel rooms and released to freedom after the war ended. 

To make these strange events in history even more closely tied to my life, a member of the 
Kasztner-group, a passenger on the train, held in Bergen-Belsen, Dr. Bela Kerenyi, is a neighbor 
of mine to day. He lives across the street from me in Whisper Walk, Boca Raton, Florida. 


CHAPTER II. 

I lost my father in 1942, when I was 17 years old. Dad was a wonderful, intelligent, loving 
and highly educated man He attended the University of Vienna for two years and spoke perfect 
German. Endowed with a wonderful talent for drawing and sketching, he decided to enter 
commerce later in life, instead of the uncertain existence of an artist. The love of paintings, 
sculpture and especially the collecting of oriental carpets was one of the great passions of his 
short life. He served meritoriously in World War One and was wounded on the Russian front but 
that did not exempt him from induction in to a labor battalion. He spent about six months in a 
camp, during the winter of‘41 and ‘42. In his late forty’s, exposed to the raw elements, without 
proper housing and equipment, sleeping on wet straw, he contacted a serious kidney ailment. 

The Army send him home but by then his illness became progressively worse. He died of uremia 
in April of ‘42, at the age of 48. My mother and father were deeply in love, I don’t believe my 
mother ever overcame of his untimely death. We remained in our rather large apartment and 
mother took in a boarder to help with our expenses. Father had a life insurance policy, payable in 
Swiss Franks, but there was no way we could collect on that. We supplemented our income with 
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selling off some of our assets, art works, paintings and oriental carpets which my father had 
collected so lovingly. 

By the time I graduated from the Berzsenyi Daniel Gymnasium in 1943, things went from bad 
to worse. I had no job and basically just hung out with my cronies, carousing, drinking and just 
waiting to be called to serve in one of the labor battalions. Regardless what I have said or what 
you may have heard from any other sources, I had absolutely no knowledge of concentration 
camps, mass executions, gas chambers and never heard of Auschwitz till after my liberation in 
1945. Had I heard anything of the sort before, the gruesome truth would have been far beyond 
my imagination or for that matter of any sane human being. Who could systematically snuff out, 
exterminate, babies, children, woman or for that matter any living, breathing creatures , and bum 
them in ovens designed for that purpose only? Not the people from the birthplace of Beethoven, 
Bach, Goethe, Kant, Niche? No way! Besides we had all those post cards coming from our loved 
ones deported to Poland, stating that they are working and doing just fine. 

I was finally inducted in to an Army Labor Battalion in the early spring of 1944, and for the 
next events, things are somewhat hazy in my memory. Names, places, faces and dates are 
blocked out of my memory bank , weather consciously or sub-consciously. I’m not sure. I 
remember that after the induction we were assembled in a grassy meadow. First I was sent to 
work to a large industrial complex on Csepel Island. I experienced several air raids during that 
time. We didn’t go to any shelter, just watched the silvery, giant planes fly by and hoped that 
they would drop a lot of bombs on the Germans. We didn’t even care if some fell on us. We all 
became, understandably fatalistic. The Csapel Works was owned, prior to that time, by a 
Hungarian Jewish Baron, Manfred Weiss. (He was coerced by the SS to sell it to them for a 
paltry sum of money.) I no longer remember what we did there or how much time we spent 
there, but I do recall that from Csepel we were ordered to some place well out of Budapest to 
build a firing range for the Army. We staid there probably for a month. A few weeks later my 
entire company was transferred to a small rural town in the lowlands, to do farm work. I was 
assigned to drive a team of horses to and from a flower mill. My love of horses made the job 
almost pleasant, under the circumstances. We were quartered with peasant families, they treated 
us well and we had shelter and plenty of food to eat. My memory block probably comes from the 
tragic turn of events that followed. I was without my horses that day. We were marching to a 
wheat field to help bringing in the harvest, when suddenly an attachment of German Military 
Police stopped our column. They took us prisoners, paying no attention the pleadings of the 
Hungarian corporal leading us. We were marched to the town’s train station where the cattle cars 
were already loaded with all the Jews from that small town, men, old men, women and children. 
We came suddenly face to face with the Final Solution. They lined us up in front of the row of 
cattle cars, made us empty our pockets, put everything on the ground in front of us, and so they 
relieved us of all our valuables and watches. Some of us wanted to keep pictures of our families 
and loved ones, but we were told by the abusive and cruel Csendors, the extremely antisemitic 
Hungarian State Police, that we’ll have no use for anything of the sort where we are going. The 
families of the town were already in the wagons before we arrived but we could hear the cries 
and moaning coming from the overcrowded cattle cars. Then our turn came. We were packed in 
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like sardines and then, with an unbearable sound, the door was slammed shot. We had some 
older men in our group, survivors of the contingent of the Labor Battalions from the Ukraine. 
While they hardly ever spoke, even if they knew of the mass killings, most likely they didn’t 
want to scare us. They did tell us about the cruelty of the SS and some of the Hungarian soldiers. 
These were experienced men and they kept us as orderly as it was possible under the 
circumstances. The direction of the train was carefully observed and noted. We knew we are 
moving to the East, a bad sign indeed, as the older fellows knew. We all wanted to escape 
somehow, but before we got on the train we noticed that at the end of every second car there was 
an SS man sitting on top, at the end of the train, feet dangling, with a submachine gun in hand- 
That made escape even more difficult. One of the fellows found an iron bar in the comer of the 
wagon, a piece of a divider meant to separate horses, that was left somehow on the floor. We 
managed to use it to pry up part of a few wooden floor boards, to make a hole just big enough to 
slide through it. At times, the train was moving extremely slow since we were not part of the 
regular traffic, so we figured, that if one slides down , with his head pointing towards the front 
of the train and lets himself down to the ground, hopefully avoiding any hanging equipment, in 
the dark of the night, there could be a chance of escape. We drew lots for the order of 
“departure”. Darkness came, the train slowed and the first guy disappeared through the hole.. 

We waited a little bit and the second man slid down. Moments later heavy machine gun fire, and 
then silence. At that moment we thought that the only route of escape was lost. After the war, 
when I returned to Hungary, I found out that the first guy to jump survived but the second was 
killed on the spot. The following day the train suddenly stopped at a remote siding outside of a 
large town. We heard loud conversation between our company commander, a captain in the 
Hungarian infantry, some other Hungarian officers and the SS. The gist of the conversation, if 
you can call the loud shouting that, was the fact that we were, technically in the Hungarian Army 
and the SS simply kidnaped us. Finally the shouting stopped, the door opened and we were freed. 
Immediately after we were loaded in to an other cattle car, this time the doors wade opened, 
and we headed back to the place we left from just the day before. There was singing and 
jubilation in the cattle car and I’m sad to say, we paid little mind to the poor families heading 
toward Poland, and as I now realize, the gas chambers of Auschvitz. I have no idea of the name 
of our company commander, I wish I did. He saved the lives of about 60 or 65 Jews, even if it 
was ,in some cases, only temporary. 

Returning to the small town, the fellows who were on other assignment when we got captured, 
greeted us with joy and total amazement..The next day we got a new, grisly duty. We had to 
empty the now deserted Jewish homes in the ghetto from all valuables. It was excruciatingly 
painful to find beds unmade, tables with half empty dishes, just as they were left obviously in a 
greet hurry. We spent several days in there finding precious little valuables, if any. It is hard to 
believe how twisted minds work. In the absence of indoor plumbing, al the town’s Jews were 
made to use the Ghetto’s common latrine in the hope that jewelry and other valuables, most 
likely would be dumped there, instead of letting it to fall in the hands of the hated Csendors or 
the Arrow Cross. Volunteers were needed to descend in the filthy muck to find the booty. We 
had some to do the gruesome job in the hope that they could hide and keep some of the loot. If 
you wonder why my memory lapsed, this incident is probably a good enough explanation. 
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Sometimes, probably about early September, we were shipped back to Budapest. The Soviet 
troops were fast approaching. Our new “home” was the barracks of a military installation on the 
outskirts of the city. My job, as 1 remember, was a very important and strategic assignment, 1 
was straightening out pales full of old, rusty nails. We were not allowed to leave the premisses 
but ever so often some of us, through a hole in the fence, got out. I had a chance to do it myself 
and I went to see my mother in one of the “protected” houses in the ghetto. We had only eye 
contact, it was too dangerous to give away my identity. I was delighted to see my mother alive, 
and 1 could tell that she had a hard time holding back her tears. Later, on an other occasion, 
moments after sneaking through that fence, I jumped on a slowly moving street car. My luck left 
me that day and unfortunately I bumped in to my company commander who was on his way 
home. He grabbed me, took me back, had me arrested and put in jail, in solitary, for a week. In 
my checkered carrier, I even got to be a jail bird! 

Rumors started to fly. After bribing some of the NCOs, ounce in a while, at night, after 
midnight, we were able to listen to the BBC London broadcast in the office of the commanding 
officer. We knew about the Allies fighting in Germany and driving to the very heart of what was 
left of the Nazi Thousand Year Reich. We heard on the only Hungarian radio station of Horthy 
declaring an armistice. There was jubilation not only in our ranks but the entire garrison went 
wild. We hoped to be dismissed the next day. Instead, we watched from our windows, frightened 
and in total disbelief, as the entire garrison, officers and man, had to pledge allegiance to the 
new Arrow Cross regime and to Ferenc Sz&lasi himself. Moments after the troops were 
dismissed, we saw that quite a few of the soldiers changed in to civilian clothes, and shortly 
after, took to the streets. That was a good indication to me that it is time to do the same. I threw 
my yellow armband, that is what we had to wear instead of the yellow star, in the trash. I took 
what ever little belongings I had, and after putting on my black boots and britches, a leftover 
from my days at the farm, I went to my favorite hole in the fence and took off to the uncertain 
and dangerous freedom on the outside.. So in fact I became a deserter with the rest of the 
soldiers and quite a few of my own comrades. With no place to go in particular, for the balance 
of the day I played the Arrow Cross man, giving Nazi salutes, strolling the streets downtown. 
Hoping and praying that no one would recognize me and give away my true identity. 

My lucky held out, I survived the first day. 

1 have no idea how long this precarious existence lasted. Days or weeks? I heard about the 
Swiss Pass and Wallenberg but to stand in line in front of the Swiss or the Swedish Embassy 
sounded suicidal to me in view of the roaming Arrow Cross man. One night, in the rubbles of a 
bombed out building, where l spent many a night hiding, with groups of young man in the same 
predicament as I was in, I overheard some of the fellows talking about a camp on Colombus 
Street that was supposed to be a protected safe haven for Jews. I decided to go there as soon as 
I had a chance. I also learned about the shootings at the banks of the Danube, so I taught it best 
to hang out in public toilets during the day for the next several days. That seamed to be a fairly 
safe place to hide, it even had running water. I could get cleaned up and do what one does when 
nature calls. Most of the lime I locked myself in a stall, and when I heard someone entering I 
stood on the urinal so my feet wasn’t showing. At night I returned to the bombed-out building. 
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I simply no longer remember what I did for food or money. 

One morning, hiding in the rubbles with quite a few of my fellow travelers, we got ourselves 
snared in a dragnet Arrow Cross men rounded us up and shoved us, with gun butts, toward a 
large open field where thousands of people of all ages, men, woman and even children, were 
assembled. They ordered us to march on foot to the Austrian border. That is about 150 
kilometers, if I remember correctly. It was total chaos and after a few hours many of the 
marchers lagged behind and some started to drop out, falling to the ground in exhaustion. I was 
well up front with the younger man, who had strength and stamina, but I witnessed some brutal 
beatings and shootings, and by the evening, our ranks started to thin out. Night fell, and all of us 
up front just flopped down on the ground to get some sleep. During the night I made up my 
mind,- there was no way in creation that I would walk to the border. The next morning I saw 
some horse drawn wagons going back towards Budapest. I asked one of the men in the wagon 
where they were going. He answered: “We are bakers, they need us in Budapest to bake bread, 
there is a great shortage of men to run the bakeries.” That’s all I had to hear, I instantly 
became a baker, hopped on the wagon and I was on my way back to city. Needless to say, 

I never got to bake bread. I disappeared as soon as the wagon reached the city, and set out to 
look for Colombus Street. 

I found it with hardly any trouble. The camp turned out to be in the courtyard of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute. The ground was covered with mud almost up to your shoe tops. The place was 
crowded with makeshift wooden shacks covered with tar paper. Some had double bunks, some 
had straw on the ground. Families were separated by sheets or blankets hung on wires. One 
certainly abandoned privacy on entering, but in a strange way I found safety in numbers, after 
being exposed to constant danger, alone on the outside. There was running water and latrines 
were dug in the far comers of the yard. This was Colombus Street, the safe haven, the Promised 
Land I heard of, for beleaguered Jews. 


Shortly after I entered through the unlocked and unguarded gate I ran in to an old friend, 
Bandi Komai. He was already there for a week or so and had his brother Gyuri and sister Marika 
with him. I instantly became a member of the small family. Ours was a precarious existence, to 
say the least, and I had no idea, at the time, why the camp was established or for what purpose. I 
only heard that it was, for some reason “protected”. A lot of people were there and I had no 
reason to question or to doubt the safety of the place. The occupants were mostly young, some 
with children, from all walks of life. I was hoping to find a group that had a connection to a 
resistance movement, trying to put foolish bravado ahead of good judgement. In a couple of days 
I connected to one, and they gave me an assignment instantly. I meet a man, who for the purpose 
of identification held a folded newspaper under his left arm, at a downtown square. I exchanged 
pass words, handed him an envelope, but never found out what was in it or who the guy was. 
That was my one and only act as an underground courier. My “controls” disappeared from the 
camp the next day, without a trace. 
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It was a pretty boring existence in he cramped quarters of Colombus Street. Food was at a 
premium and we were yearning for some good pastry. Of all the ridiculous things I have done in 
my life this act of mine has to rank somewhere near the top. Air raids became frequent day and 
night, and we heard the sound of heavy artillery from a distance, Hungarian infantry was ferried 
to the front by trolley cars. And what did I do? I set out to the streets to find a pastry shop. It was 
an open secret that money, even under siege conditions, would buy you just about anything you 
wanted. I found a “cukrazda” (pastry shop in Hungarian), bribed the owner, and brought back to 
the camp a huge tray, full of “cremes” slices. (The Hungarian name for Napoleon) Needless to 
say, I was a hero for a day. 

Our precarious existence came to an abrupt end in the morning of Sunday, December 3. 
Suddenly, without warning, two SS man and a band of Arrow Cross thugs burst in to our camp. 
According to time honored tradition, first thing first, they collected all our valuables as they 
lined us up in rows of four. Two Arrow Cross man did the actual collecting. One held a small 
suitcase with the lid up, in front of his face, the other, standing next to him, pointed his machine 
pistol to each one they collected from. Neither one of them could see inside the case, over the 
top of the lid. My friend, Komai Bandi, put his empty hand in to the half full suit case, grabbed a 
heavy gold watch, closed his fist over it and nonchalantly took it out and then put it in his 
pocket. The few of us, who saw this insane act, could hardly keep a straight face. There was a 
great deal of shouting, and they threatened to shoot us if we disobeyed any orders. Suddenly a 
captain of infantry, in dress uniform with a ceremonial sword at his side, walked in to the camp. 
We instantly recognized him since he was one of us, only the day before. Quite a few man in the 
camp were formerly commissioned in the Hungarian Army, and they owned their uniforms. We 
instantly caught on to his act as soon as we saw him and our hearts jumped from shock. He gave 
orders to the Arrow Cross man to release all the former soldiers in his custody, claiming that 
they were members of the Hungarian Army, and that he had complete authority over them, with 
orders from the Central High Command. The Arrow Cross man became suspicious instantly and 
demanded papers. Of course he had none, and was arrested immediately and escorted away. This 
was a splendid act of bravery. I was convinced that he was going to face a firing squad and 
surely be dead the same day. After my liberation, and return to Budapest, I found out much to 
my surprise, that he miraculously survived. He was thrown in prison, tried and convicted, but 
somehow in the great confusion that followed, he wasn’t put in front of a firing squad 
immediately. The Russians saved his life, finding him locked in a jail cell, after liberating 
the city. 

At the direction of the two SS, the Arrow Cross man herded us through the streets of 
Budapest to a brick factory. The following morning we marched to a large field. I have no 
recollection what was the name of it. There were other Jews there waiting before we arrived. 
They separated us from the woman and children, but left the families together. Shortly after, 
there was another long march to the Railroad Station West. I knew where we were since our 
apartment, where we had lived for many years, was near that station. We marched to a remote 
siding and I had to face the cursed, red cattle cars again, with the white stenciled writing on the 
side - Eight Horses or Forty Men. Then the loading began. Did they pack us in! The last time 
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I faced this situation, we had about sixty five of us in a car, this time, it was- eighty four. It was 
getting dark, and only my mood was darker then the night. Suddenly we heard conversation in 
German. Low and behold it was Wallenberg, accompanied by some of his man from the Swedish 
Mission, trying to take the entire train under Swedish protection. When that failed miserably he 
asked the SS to free any one on the train with a protective Swedish Pass. His pleading fell on 
deaf ears. They argued for a while. Then Wallenberg offered to put some Red Cross food 
packages in the wagons, but even that was refused. 

Suddenly the train lurched back, then forward. We heard the couplings connect, and the train 
slowly started to move out. It was December 4th. There was dead silence for a while, then a few 
of us, with previous experience, tried to make some order out of a very chaotic situation. There 
were two windows, about five feet high, in the comers of either side of the car with iron bars and 
barbed wire. At least we had some air but not much else. Every one was exhausted but there was 
no way eightyfour of us could lie down, all at the same time, in a random pattern. We stacked 
ourselves like cord wood, first on one side and then turning the other way. It was done 
practically on command, but at least most of us got some uneasy sleep. 

I was loaded in to the same car with the Komai brothers. (Marika was separated from us 
before we left Colombus Street. She escaped, posing as a Christian and survived the siege of the 
city, hidden by a gentile couple, friends of her family.) The two brothers and I became 
inseparable from that time on for many, many years. The train moved slowly, it was stop and go 
for a while; then we picked up some speed. Ours was probably the last train to leave the almost 
encircled Budapest. We didn’t stop till we reached Hegyeshalom, a small town directly on the 
border of Austria. After the train came to a halt, we heard the noise of wagon doors opening, 
then ours slid to one side and the bright sunshine almost blinded our eyes for a moment. 
“Aussteigen, rauss, schnell, schnell” yelled the SS soldiers and helped us with their gun butts to 
expedite the urgent command. They lined us up in front of our car, forming triple files. Two SS 
officers, wearing shiny black boots, grey gloves, with riding crop in hand, slowly walked by us. 
One of the officers stopped in front of my friend Gyuri, placed his riding crop under his chin and 
asked him: “Bist du eine Jude?” - Are you a Jew? Gyuri could have been the poster boy for any 
Nazi propaganda publication. With a "typical” Nordic-Aryan profile, blond hair, blue eyes, tall 
and slim, and even under these impossible circumstances, looking more surprised than afraid. 
Jawohl, Herr Oberst, having no idea what his rank was, he answered in halting German. The 
officer yelled at him again: “Sagt mir keine lugeP’-Don’t lie to me! No, Sir, no, and he pointed to 
Bandi and said: “There is my brother, ask him, please” The officer turned his back and angrily 
walked away. Before we got back on the train they gave us no food, only two buckets, one empty 
and one full of water, and a ladle. 

We traveled for days through Austria and then Germany with the most meager rations, taking 
turns peeking out the small widows. Once I saw a long row of open freight cars, packed with 
prisoners, dressed in what looked to me like striped pyjamas and matching caps. They all looked 
filthy and emaciated. The better part of the cars were stacked with motionless bodies, dead or 
half dead, I thought. A sight that chilled me to the marrow. It was my first encounter with 
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concentration camp inmates dressed in the now familiar uniform. 

The train stopped to take on water and our car stood next to an elevated platform. Looking 
out the window we were almost eye level with a man just standing around. Bandi spoke to him 
in German, dangling the gold watch out the window, traugh the barbed wire. This was the watch 
hehad so foolishly lifted out the small case at Colombus Street. He ended up trading it for a loaf 
of bread. All three of us shared it. 

How can I forget Thursday, December 7? It was my twentieth birthday and if not festive, 
surely the most memorable one. No cake, no candles, no singing happy birthday, only the solemn 
company of eighty three beleaguered Jews. (The day before, on the 6 of December, the Kasztner 
train left Bergen-Belsen.) We may have been tired and downtrodden but our spirits were high, we 
didn’t know any better. In spite the fleecing we went through, some of us had valuables and 
money stashed away. We had a deck of cards and an endless blackjack game started by the 
second day and it continued until the moment the train stopped at the Bergen-Belsen railhead. 

I know, we made two stops before. The first I believe was at Mauthausen and the second at 
Dachau concentration camps. I can not be sure of the names of the camps but I’m definitely sure 
about the two stops. Our captors tried to unload us at both places but were refused. Judging from 
bits and pieces of conversation we could hear, there was no room at either facility, or, as I would 
suspect, neither had they the means, or man power to dispose of us. This clearly proves to me that 
our transport was never, originally slated to go to Bergen-Belsen, for any kind of an exchange. 
What happened was pure chance and it simply coincided with the Kasztner- group leaving for 
Switzerland on December 6. That fortunate event openened up room for our large transport, in 
the only available space, the so called “Sonder Lager”-special camp. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Bergen-Belsen is located in the northern part of Germany, somewhere inside the triangle of 
Hannover, Hamburg and Bremen, near the North Sea. It was December 10, a date, for ever 
indelibly burned in to my memory. This was a huge camp. It held French and Belgian soldiers, 
Soviet prisoner, Dutch Jews, sick prisoners from other concentration camps, female prisoners, 
many Hungarians among them, especially from Auschwitz-Birkenau. Then there was the 
Kasztener-group, and later our transport replacing them. Finally, from January, 1945 came the 
evacuation of tens of thousands of prisoner from concentration camps close to the front line. The 
latter caused extreme overcrowding and the commencement of mass deaths. This was the camp 
where Anne Frank was held prisoner and the flame of her young life was finally snuffed out. 
Overall, Bergen-Belsen claimed the lives of about 50,000 prisoners of the concentration camp, 
and between 30,000 and 50,000 prisoners of war. I’m not at all sure how many of us were on our 
train to reach this Godforsaken place. My educated guess is that it is somewhere around 1,600 
and 2,500. The climate was always damp, the soil wet and sandy, and the December wind chilled 
our sparsely clothed bodies right down to the bone. 
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After our train stopped at the sation, the doors opened and I saw the SS solders with German 
shepherds which were held on leather leashes. The dogs looked menacing with fang like teeth 
beared, and growling at us. In front of our cars, capos, camp police appeared, dressed in the 
comical striped pyjamas. They had some strange insignias on the left side of their jacket, 
other then the Star of David. I later learned that they were either political prisoners, criminals 
or homosexuals, depending on the color and shape of the insignia. We were ordered out of the 
wagons, while the capos jumped in to make sure we all got out. They seemed to be rather tolerant 
for the moment, answering some of our stupid questions, like, is there a canteen in the camp, can 
we buy food or drinks and is our Hungarian money usable. Even at this point in time we were still 
innocents. The conversation halted abruptly as more SS soldiers showed up and herded us in 
double time towards the camp. We were chased through an iron gate, with the words written 
above: “Arbeit Macht Frei”-Work will set you free,- to what looked to me like a main street. The 
gun- butts were flying, whips cracking, and the laggards were severely beaten. People, who had 
fallen to the ground were kicked until they either got up or were just left there and they were 
never seen again. I observed the watch towers with search lights, guards manning machine guns, 
perched on top, and several other areas surrounded by barbed wire. Quite a number of prisoners 
were standing inside, looking dirty, emaciated, with expressionless faces, observing the spectacle 
unfolding in front of them. 

We were still separated according to families with children, single man and woman without 
children. They herded us, group by group, to a large canvas tent where we were ordered to drop 
all our personal belongings which we carried in our hands, on the ground. From there, they led us 
directly to the showers. We still had no idea what this could have meant, but fortunately Bergen- 
Belsen had no gas chambers. It was an extermination, not a death camp, if you can fathom the 
nuance. We were simply condemned to the slow death of starvation on an impossibly low- calorie 
diet, designed to keep you barely alive for five to six month. Before showering, we placed our 
clothing on pegs on the wall, then, picked up small pieces of greyish looking soaps. May God 
forgive me for using it. It was made out of the ashes of dead and burned Jews. We showered and 
put our clothing back on. No pyjamas for us, no numbers tattooed on our left arm, it would have 
been a waste of Nazi efficiency since our slow but certain death was pretty predictable. I could 
not believe that no one went through my pockets. I found the small silver chain, with a mezuzah 
on it, and a snapshot of my mom and dad in one of the pockets where I had them hiden before the 
showers.. I kept that chain around my neck for nearly thirty years, then the catch broke and I lost 
it with the mezuzah, much to my sorrow. But I still have that very same picture, framed, standing 
in my bed room in every house I lived in, for over fifty five years. 

We marched further down that main drag until we got to our compound, which was 
surrounded by barbed wire. Then we entered our barracks. I honestly can’t remember what 
barrack I was in but I know that it was called the “Sonder Lager” and unquestionably we replaced 
the Kasztner-group at least in numbers if not as the objects of an exchange. I heard that name 
from some of the capos. The barrack was a barren, gloomy looking place with double bunks 
crowded closely together. For mattresses we had sacks, sparsely filled with straw. There was a pot 
bellied iron stove in the middle, but no fire in it, and a long table with a bench on either side. This 
became my “home” for the next four months. 
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No sooner after we settled in came the call for “Appel”- roll call. Capos at small tables in 
front of the barracks took our vital statistics and wrote it in a large book. Now, that is German 
efficiency for you! How can you possibly starve to death without being properly registered? The 
roll call became a daily, cursed event. Twice a day we had to be counted, standing at attention, 
some times for hours, rain or shine, before the SS arrived an took the count from a capo. If you 
couldn't make it out from your bunk, you got a visit from one of the capos and most likely took a 
good beating to make sure you didn’t fake it. We had no capos chosen from among us, the ones 
lording over us were all convicted criminals, but they could be bribed with gold coins, diamonds, 
jewelry, or believe, it or not, American dollars. Capos brought us our food, if you can call it that. 

In the morning we had some brownish looking warm liquid that I used sometimes to wash with, 
especially my hair. At least it was warm. Lunch was a kind of a thin soup made with turnips and 
other large radishes used ordinarily only for animal feed. We called it “dorge mtize.” It alternated 
some times with a quasi soup that tasted like licorice, and as hungry as I was, I couldn t eat it. I 
was able to trade it, most of the time, for a small piece of bread. Dinner was the same menu. 

Three times a week we got a small hunk of bread, made out of mostly, I thought, from saw dust 
or bark. There wasn’t a hell of a lot of flower in it. With the bread we also got a pat of margarine 
and a spoon full of marmalade. Some times I think this was done on purpose just to torture us. 
How can you expect a person, near starvation, to ration himself with that small chunk of bread for 
two days? Most of us finished it within the hour and starved for the rest of that day and the next. 

It didn’t take long to lose the little strength and energy some of us still had. Hunger makes you 
crazy, you loose all rationality and animal instincts take over. Most inmates, especially the ones 
without close friends, almost had to gobble down the meager food rations instantly because 
stealing became rampant. It is amazing how hunger will turn intelligent, civilized people in to 

crazed savages. 

We did no work. There was really nothing for us to do except to try to keep our barracks as 
clean as possible with a single broom, made out of twigs, and of course to keep ourselves cleau 
There was no hot water, no change of underwear or clothing, no towels, just some rags, no tooth 
brush or tooth paste. Consequently, within a short time, lice became a major problem, causing 
many diseases especially the deadly typhoid fever. 

We could move freely within our compound, day or night: At the far end there was a wash- 
room with concrete floor and two long troughs, fitted with about a dozen cold water faucets. Not 
too far from there was the latrine, a small building. Inside was, a wooden board over a smelly 
ditch with small holes carved in to it. There was no paper of any kind so we used small rags and 
washed them to be ready for the next occasion. This was a scary place to go to during the night 
with the search light trained on you. 

The daily exercise was walking around the compound in small groups. Some people spread 
rumors they either heard from the capos or invented themselves. I had the good fortune to get 
acquainted*with a few highly- educated, intelligent men and these daily walks became almost 
like a class room for me, before conversation started to focus on food. These kind and patient 
men were more then happv to share their knowledge with me. My early education provided me 
with a reasonable insight to the Latin and Greek classics and to Hungarian literature and poetry 
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but my understanding of similar subjects and philosophy in the contemporary, international 
sphere was somewhat limited. This was drastically improved on, during several month of my 
captivity, in the company of my generous compatriots. 1 learned about Schopenhauer, Nietze, 

Kant, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Flaubert, Keats, Byron and many others, thereby turning adversity to 
education, under extremely trying circumstances. These walks provided me with a basic 
knowledge to further my education, after liberation, if not formally but on my own accord. 

I have the dubious distinction to hold a graduate degree from the University' of Bergen- Belsen, 
class of‘45. 

We had no newspapers, no books, no radio, only conversation. Most of us tried to stay away 
from mentioning our loved ones. 1 was one of the more fortunate ones in this instance. 1 had only 
my mother to worry about. I owned no property, I had no wealth, I didn't “make a life “ for 
myself at that young age. But the married man with wives and children, years of successful- 
carriers behind them, they truly suffered. Their bodies deteriorated from lack of food, their minds 
got scrambled from fear for their families. This deadly combination, after a while, started to take 
its toll. It took about a month, and for most of us, the general conversation turned to food. All of 
us recalled the great meals we had at home or in fine restaurants, describing every course served 
and consumed. Some exchanged recipes while salivating just from the thought of goose liver, 
roast goose with red cabbage, strudel or palacsinta. 

As time went by, most of us, who still cared to maintain some semblance of sanitation, sat for 
hours at the time, looking for lice in the folds of our clothing. We killed them between our thumb 
nails. It was a disgusting, endless, futile exercise. They multiplied at an alarming rate. Because of 
that, outside of the roll calls, the SS rarely came to our compound, but one day a small entourage 
paid us a visit. It was Ilse Koch, the “Beast of Belsen”, holding a German shepherd on a leash, 
accompanied by several SS women dressed in black boots and skirts just below the knee. A 
Dutch prisoner, a giant of a man, was Use’s constant companion. I only found out later that her 
hobby was to have lamp shades made out of the skins of dead prisoners. She especially liked the 
ones with fancy tattoos. 

My luck finally ran out. I contacted a mild form of arthritis, in my fingers, on both of my 
hands. It crippled me for a while. I was unable to do the simplest tasks: couldn’t button my 
clothing, couldn’t even hold my bread or even hold a spoon. Without Gyuri I would have been 
doomed. He dressed me, washed me, fed me and made sure I got my rations. There was no way I 
was going to report sick and get transferred to the compound for the infirm. We never saw anyone 
come back from there. I needed aspirin and it was available if one could pay for it The only thing 
1 had to trade was bread, and 1 did it, knowing full well how catastrophic the result could turn out 
to be. I don’t remember how long I was incapacitated. I know I didn't have that many aspirins, 
but somehow nature or fate corrected the problem. How can I ever forget the care and kindness 
Gyuri showed to me at the time when even sons stole bread from their fathers’. His memory will 
always be treasured in my hart, may God rest his soul. 

We even had an International Red Cross inspection, probably sometimes in early February. 
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They made us do some extra cleaning in the barracks and on the eagerly awaited day, we lined up 
outside like we always did, for roll call. We noticed a large pile of boxes, with Red Cross 
markings, at one end of the camp. The inspectors showed up. We assumed they were Swiss, 
dressed in nice business suits and soft hats, in the company of a few SS officers. All of them 
quickly walked by us, with a half smile on their faces, no questions asked, no answers given. It 
was over in minutes. As soon as the quasi Swiss delegation exited, the Red Cross packages 
disappeared without a trace and all our hopes for some extra rations were shattered. 

Things started to go down hill, not just for the Third Reich but for us too, in the camp. The 
ones, physically run down at the time of our capture, deteriorated first. The number of 
emaciated, naked, dead bodies started to pile up in the wash room with alarming speed. The 
naked cadavers were loaded on two wheeler hand carts and removed by capos. We noticed one 
day a terrible, greasy smell coming from somewhere in the camp, accompanied by ashes falling 
on us from the sky. We saw the smoke, resembling clasped, praying hands, reaching towards 
heaven, and then we realized where all the dead bodies were going. They burned them in open 
pits like cord wood, after dosing them with kerosine. I can still smell that terrible odor once in a 
while, that terrible odor still pollutes my nostrils. Sometime in March, after tens of thousands of 
additional sick and infirm prisoners, from other camps, staggered in to Bergen-Belsen, even 
German efficiency started to unrevel. Meals were skipped, bread rations got smaller, the pats of 
margarine and marmalade slowly disappeared. We heard of cannibalism somewhere in the camp. 
I was vciy skeptical about it, until I saw it with my own eyes. On one side of our compound, 
opposite the road, we could see into an other camp. There was a watch tower right there so we 
never talked to any one on the other side and had no idea who the inmates were. They were 
dressed in the standard prisoner garb. One late afternoon I spotted a small, may be a few inches 
high fire, with some of the inmates sitting around it, holding short, thin sticks, with tiny pieces of 
what looked like meat, at the end. Some other fellows spotted it also and the terrible thought of 
cannibalism immediately entered our minds, except, we couldn’t figure out what the tiny pieces 
of flesh were. We had several people with medical knowledge among us and they quickly 
explained that the human liver is reasonably easy to extract from a cadaver, with just a simple 
incision, and it is probably the most edible part of a human body. I shudder, even now, just from 
the thought. 


CHAPTER TV. 

Dying from hunger is a painful, slow death. Unfortunately I was a witness to some , but one 
stands out in my memory. During the night, probably the end of March, I heard a bunk-mate of 
ours loudly hallucinating, his words were not understandable. Some time later his yelling was 
piercing the still of the night and it went on for hours, as dozens of inmates screamed at him to 
shut up. Then, suddenly silence. His body was taken to the washroom the next morning. 

The death and destruction of human beings reached a catastrophic crescendo by the first of 
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April. Then, one morning ,we heard the loudspeaker in our compound asking for volunteers, to be 
shipped to an other camp. By this time I was a grizzled veteran of just about every adversity that 
can befall on a twenty year old Jewish boy. I probably should have known better then to volunteer 
for anything. Lady Luck smiled on me, for change, just for one moment. Gyuri, Bandi and I 
weighed this dubious opportunity for only about a second, and decided to take the chance. We all 
felt that there can’t be anything worth there then what awaited us here, and maybe, just maybe, 
fate gave us this opportunity to depart from this inferno. 

On our way to the rail head, where we first arrived, going down the same main street, I noticed 
how sparse the presence of the SS was. During the slow march, in hushed tone, the rumor was 
spreading that our destination would be Theresienstadt, a very special place indeed, created by 
the Nazis in Czechoslovakia, to mislead the world about concentration camps. That was the first 
time I ever heard that name. I can’t remember just how many of us, brave or stupid, filled the 
cattle cars, or how many of it we filled, but I noticed a passenger and a baggage car attached to 
the end of the train. I have to take an educated guess again that it was the eighth or ninth of April. 
We were crowded, but not as badly as on our way from Hungary. The food and water supply was 
meager, and quite a few of the people already on the brink of extinction when we started this trip, 
met their maker in all of the wagons. Probably on the tenth of April our train came under heavy 
strafing by overflying Allied planes. Later we had the glorious opportunity to witness a daylight 
carpet bombing of Magdeburg, by possibly as many as a thousand planes of the U.S. Army Air 
Force. They were flying very, very high. The sun reflected on the silvery fuselage of the planes 
creating not only a surreal picture but a sound that took your breath away. Fortunately, no one in 
the box cars got hurt but our locomotive unceremoniously left the entire train stranded on the 
tracks, in a deep hollow. On one side there was a paved road and on the other a huge swampy 
area. Our stalled train was spotted by retreating, mounted SS cavalry. They stopped, several of 
them trotted by the tracks, then ordered us out of the cars. We spotted some of the SS mounting 
machine guns along side of the road, pointing towards the swampy meadow, where they wanted 
us to assemble. Not a single one of us obeyed the order. Anyway, no one had the strength or 
agility to negotiate the jump, without some help, out of the cars. Besides we knew that there was 
no chance the SS could kill us all if we remained in the cars. A little while later the SS folded the 
two guns and unceremoniously galloped away to an eastemly direction. Then, just a little while 
later, the entire troop went by us again, this time going west. I immediately realized that we must 
be encircled by Allied troops but I had no idea, at the time, whether they were American, British 
or Russian. Shortly after this near deadly episode our own SS guards started to disappear, after 
changing in to civilian clothing, they must have had hidden in one of the cars attached to the 
train, leaving the SS uniforms and their rifles behind. 

This was the first time in over four months that we were left unguarded, and for the moment, 
we didn’t know what to do with our newly found freedom. The first thing the Komai brother and 
I did was to help each other out and climb the steps in to the now empty SS supply car. Primarily 
we looked for food, but didn’t find any. It was getting dark and we were cold, chilled to the bone, 
shivering, so I grabbed an SS great coat and a loaded rifle and with Gyuri and Bandi we stationed 
ourselves on top of the embankment next to the road. I had no idea what I was going to do with 
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that rifle. We didn’t have to wait long to be treated to the most amazing pyrotechnics we have 
ever seen. First we heard and then we saw, wave after wave of magnificent, silvery planes fly ing 
above us, some times in the cross hair of several search lights. There were hundreds and hundreds 
of them creating the most gut wrenching, muffled sound I have ever heard. It felt like a giant 
hand was grabbing and holding my entire insides. We saw the tracers of light antiaircraft fire, a 
couple of small German fighters taking off, and getting shut down in a matter of minutes. Then 
the bombs fell and shook the earth. The incendiary ammo lit up the night, falling like rain from 
the sky. I thought: this must be what hell looks like, but surely Goetterdaemmerung. We sat at our 
vintage point for hours, loving every moment of it Finally fatigue and excitement overcame us 
and we fell in to an uneasy sleep right there, on the ground. 


CHAPTER V. 

It was Friday, April 13. Every one on the train was up by the crack of dawn. With the 
matches I found in the SS supply car, we lit a small fire, and some of us sat close to it, rubbing 
our hands over the flames, to get a little warmth. Suddenly we noticed uniformed figures moving 
in single file, slowly, cautiously, on both sides of the road above us. I finally saw my first 
American GI! I have searched, but I’m unable to find the words, to describe the emotional 
feeling that filled my body and soule. It was a small patrol of artillefy spotters, trying to get a fix 
on the German lines. We were that close to the front. Looking down at us, a rag-tag band of near 
skeletons, hardly resembling human beings,- filthy, lice ridden,-we had to be some sight to 
behold. At first they probably didn’t know what to make of us. Several of the GI-s decided to 
come down, and one of them, who forever shall remain nameless, but whose face and deed I will 
never forget to my dying day. He had brown hair under his helmet, dark framed glasses and a 
kind, pleasant round face. He sat down next to me by the fire, and without a word, took out a 
penknife, opened the blade and slowly removed the SS insignia with the swastica from my 
greatcoat, held it over the fire and dropped it, ‘till it turned to ashes. What a magnificent gesture 
to signal the beginning of the end of the “Thousand Year Reich”. I am still filled with emotion, 
whenever this symbolic act comes to my mind. 


It only took a few minutes, our liberators, quickly realizing who we were, stripped themselves 
from everything edible. Some of us understood English and they told us that President Franklin 
Roosevelt died that morning. One of the fellows, who had a radio on his back, telephoned to the 
rear echelon, appraising them of the situation. We were in noman’s land, they explained, and as 
soon as the military situation allowed, trucks would come and move us to Farsleben, the nearest 
town behind the lines. They suggested that those of us who are able, should get started now, for 
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town behind the lines. They suggested that those of us who are able, should get started now, for 
the short walk. My two buddies and I made the trip without too much, of a problem and walked 
right to the center of town where we were greeted by a shower of DDT, courtesy of the field 
hospital. Wc were probably the first ones to go through the process and then immediately were 
escorted to a nearby farm house. The two GIs leading us told a middle aged women, who came 
to the gate, to give us a room to stay in, let us have a bath, food to eat and clothing to wear. They 
also told her that every stitch we had on had to be burned at once. We walked to the courtyard 
and in the back, we saw two strapping German peasants, pitchfork in hand, unloading a wagon of 
hay to the hayloft. In retrospect, I’m not sure who was more frightened, they or us. An other 
woman showed up and led us to a large room furnished with two beds and a couch. Our German 
was good enough to understand them and they told us that the older woman had two sons in the 
army, on the Eastern front of course, and we can have their clothing and underwear. The other 
woman was a sister-in-law. In no time water was heated on a stove, we got soap, a bath, fresh 
underwear, pants and sweaters even socks and shoes. Before all that transpired we gobbled down 
some bread with real butter and a glass of milk. It was fortunate that we didn’t over do it, some of 
the less cautious, suffered a terribly painful death from sudden over eating and especially 
drinking a large amount of milk. Every one eventually was transferred by truck to this town and 
placed in one of the farm houses. 


That night wc were treated to a home cooked meal, eating seated at a tabic, covered with table 
cloth, using china, silver wear, glasses and napkins. This was a treat we hade not had for almost a 
whole year, and to top it all, the indescribable pleasure of sleeping in a real bed with sheets, 
pillows and blankets and only the three of us in the room I’m unable to explain it to myself, 
untill this day, why we were practically cordial and almost thankful to that German family. There 
must be a logical explanation for it. I have none. 

The front lines moved quickly away from us, and in a few days, loudspeakers mounted on 
jeeps, announced our transfer to more permanent housing. Army trucks picked us up and moved 
us to a very unusual little town, near by, called Hillerslaben. It was a town created, next to a town, 
by the Nazis for the engineers, mathematicians and designers, who worked and developed the V-2 
rockets. The town presented a most peaceful picture of immaculate, individual, white clap-board 
houses with red roofs. The three of us were situated in a house, with three bed rooms, all to 
ourselves. It reminded me, in a strange way, of that tragic day, we had to empty the Jewish 
homes, only a little less then a year ago, in the ghetto of that Hungarian town. These homes were 
left in a very Germanic, orderly manner. It was clear thai the occupants had. to leave in a great 
hurry. Everything but the most personnel items were still in the drawers and wardrobes. We found 
kitchen utensils, china, silver even cry stal, but no food. Thcrc was plenty of man’s clothing, I 
even found a beautiful, black pair of riding boots. There was hardly any article of clothing too 
small to fit me, I was down to fifty kilos from my original ninety. The basement was full of 
magnificent Rosenthal china, porcelain figures and the finest crystal, packed in crates. It meant 
nothing to us, if it was not edible or wearable. All three of us took out our pent up anger, with a 
vengeance, on those crates in the basement. We danced on every piece and broke them to 
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smithereens, yelling like banshees, until we practically pulverized the whole lot. It felt like 
crushing the whole rotten Nazi Third Reich with Hitler in it When we finally settled down we 
started to explore the rest of the village. There were many large office buildings containing 
laboratories, loaded with the most sophisticated, expensive looking instruments, drawing boards 
and other equipment I have ever seen in my life. W r e could have taken any of the obviously 
precious items, except, that they weren't edible. 

One of our excursions took us to a chicken farm, enclosed with barbed wire, just outside of 
town, in the middle of a densely wooded area. There was an old man, a caretaker, we assumed, 
but we paid no attention to him. We started to chase after the chickens. Not realizing the poor 
state of physical condition we were in, 1’ sorry to admit, that even the slowest little feathery- 
animal beat us by a mile. Realizing the futility of our efforts, we raided the hen house for eggs, 
this time successfully, so much so that we even took the decoys placed in the nests, along with 
the real ones. Just how badly my condition deteriorated came to me, as on the way home, I was 
trying to jump over a two foot ditch and I did not make it. 

I finally became “legitimate” again having been issued an identification card by the local 
German authority with the supervision of the 9 th U S. Army. We got German food ration cards 
and C-rations were easy to get from the friendly GIs. Gyuri and I tried our hands at cooking and 
baking in our kitchen, not very' successfully. I’m sorry' to say. In our misguided over- kill, we 
baked a cake with fifteen eggs, thinking that more is better. It turned out feeling like a hockey 
puck and probably tasted like one too. 

We found out from our GI friends, our little house became sort of a meeting place for them, 

(it was far better than the large tents they were billeted in) that Bergen-Belsen was liberated on 
April 15, by British troops, two days after we found our freedom. We knew about the Russian's 
siege of Berlin and on May 7 we heard that Nazi Germany unconditionally had surrendered, and 
Hitler and Eva Braun committed had suicide. The war in Europe was over. While our American 
liberators celebrated with justifiable joy, suddenly, my heart sank in sorrow, when I thought about 
the uncertain fate of my loved ones, especially my mother, back in Hungary. 

My luck ran out on me one more time, I came down with typhoid fever and was admitted to 
the 9 ,h Army Field Hospital, located in a German hospital building in town. A day or so later my 
dear friend Gyuri joined me. He had contacted malaria, possibly by an infected mosquito bite, 
from the swamp where our train came to its final stop. I still remember getting high fever and at 
times being nearly unconscious, from the high temperature. Gyuri was shaking.violently at times, 
from the malaria induced temperature. We had the finest care, all good food to eat, just for the 
asking, except neither one of us had any appetite. Wc couldn’t cat, wc only craved liquids. Gyuri 
was discharged before I was and came back several times with Bandi for a visit. We talked , even 
before being hospitalized, about starting a trip for “home”, provided we still had one. I was 
getting restless and didn’t have the patience to wait for my discharge. We made up our the plan... 
One night, by tying several sheets together, and dropping a few blankets out the window, I slid 
down to the ground and T found myself in the eagerly awaiting arms of my friends. Luckily, my 
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ward was only on the first floor. 

Our young bodies started to recovered rapidly. We started to save as much canned food and 
other non-pcrishablcs as wc could carry in our back packs for our ambitious journey back to 
Hungary. We were ready to use any means of transportation we could find, and walk, if we had 
to. We celebrated V-E day, June 6, in the company of our GI friends, popping the cork of a few 
bottles of bubbly, saved for just that occasion. 

On or about June 12, 1945, we sat out, on foot, for the 800 mile trip, through war tom Europe, 
across the Russian held territory, with no other plan then our desire to get back to w'hat used to be 
our home. With luck, we hoped to find some other means of transportation, and we did. And thus 
ends my story and my connection to the almost forgotten Kasztner-group. The long, arduous track 
to Budapest, is an other story... 


EPILOGUE 

After the war, Rudolf-Rezso Kasztner left Switzerland for Palestine. He settled in Tel Aviv 
and was practically invisible for a while. After the establishment of the State of Israel he worked 
for the Department of Rationing and soon became the director of that office. About 1954, at the 
urging of other expatriate Hungarian Zionists intellectuals he became involved in politics. Durmg 
a political rally, in one of the hotels, he was loudly attacked by a journalist, pointing at him and 
asking: “What did you do to save Hungarian Jews, Mr. Kasztner, why did you save only the 
important ones?” Then an elderly man at an other table, with a shrill voice, chimed in: “Yes, what 
did you do to save them? Get off the stage, Kasztner.” The hecklers were quickly ushered out 
with the help of the hotel staff. The following day, in the Tel Aviv Morning News, an article 
appeared on the editorial page, boldly titled, “The Quisling”. The article accused Ksztner of 
willfully preparing for the mass murder of the Hungarian Jew's and deliberately sacrificing them 
to save a group of friends and relatives. Then it went on to state that during the war Kesztner was 
the leader of the Budapest Rescue Committee, the mast powerful Jewish organization in 
Hungary, whitch was supported by funds from Jewish organizations the world over. When the 
deportation were going full speed, he had almost daily contact with Otto Wedemeyer, the Nazi 
colonel in charge of the Judenkommando... The Nazis took him, personally, and his friends, 
under their protection. Despite the fact that he was a Jew, they let him travel freely through out 
Germany. He was not sent to an extermination camp. Why? The answer is simple: so that he 
could provide his Nazi friends with an alibi after the war: And that is exactly what he did. After 
the war he deliberately saved a notorious war criminal. Colonel Franz Weber, head of the SS 
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Kasztner obviously was upset and decided to file a criminal libel suit against his accuser. The 
trial lasted sixteen days, many witnesses were called, with Judge Lehman presiding, and during 
that time, the accuser, Kasztner, turned into being the accused. Let me give you the judge’s 
decision, after he analyzed the evidence given by the witnesses. On the basis of their testimony, 
he said, he found the journalist not guilty on three of the four counts of libel of which he was 
accused. He found that Rezso Kesztner had, in fact collaborated with the Nazis, had prepared the 
ground for the mass murder of Hungarian Jewry, and had aided a Nazi war criminal to escape 
proper punishment. On the fourth charge, of sharing the ransom with a Nazi, the court found that 
this accusation had not been substantiated and the journalist was therefore guilty of libel on this 
count and was fined one pound. Mr. Kasztner, the judge ended, had betrayed the trust of the 
Hungarian Jews. He had sold his sole to the Devil. 

Kasztner appealed to the Supreme court, but all five justices concurred in finding that 
Kesztner had actually testified for Franz Weber, Nazi war criminal, as the lower court had 
declared, and, therefore, rejected the appeal to the Attorney General for a reversal. However, all 
five justices also concurred in finding that Rudolf Kasztner did not prepare the ground for the 
mass minder of Hungarian Jewry, as had been charged in the news paper article, and four of the 
five justices agreed that there also was no basis for the charge that Kesztner collaborated with the 
Nazis. Thus, the highest court in the State of Israel had removed from the name of Rudolf-RezsO 
Kesztner the stigma of having been a traitor to his own people, by reversing the finding of the 
lower court. 

Sadly, this tragic saga does not end here. Some times later, after the highest court’s decision of 
the reversal was announced, Kasztner was assassinated, on a street in Haifa. His assassin was 
never found. Of all people, he knew the tragic fate awaiting the Jews of Hungary. He could have 
cautioned them, alerted them, but he chose not to. Over forty years later, in 1996, to exonerate 
him posthumously, the city of Haifa named a street after him. Was he a hero, a villain or the man 
who played God? Now, that 1 have shed light on this, one of the most unusual chapter of the 
Holocaust, I invite You to be the judge. 
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The following books helped me with the documentation of statistics, factual dates, sequence 
of events, previously unpublished documents recently released from government archives and 
some anecdotes: 

The Secret War Against the Jews by John Loftus and Mark Aarons, St. Martin’s Press 

Jews for Sale by Yehuda Bauer, Yale University Press 

The Man who Played God by Robert St. John, Doubleday & Co. 

Strictly ffom Hungary by Ladislas Farago, Walker and Company 
1,000 Years of Hungary by Emil Lengyel, The John Day Company. 


Stephen Berenyi Barry April, 1999 

Boca Raton, Florida 
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